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Paper Balls and 
Rubber Bands 


Find a little piece of paper, a thread 
about a foot long, and a rubber band. With 
these we will see if we can understand the 
Holy Spirit better. 

Roll the paper into a small ball about 
a quarter of an inch across. Tie one end 
of the thread around this ball, and hold 
the other end of the thread up so the ball 
hangs free. 

Now run a comb through your hair sev- 
eral times. Bring it close to the ball—and 
the ball will come over to meet it. Move 
the comb back as the ball comes toward it, 
and it will follow the comb around. 

How can the comb make the ball move 
without touching it? It is because an invis- 
ible power goes out from the comb. In the 
same way, you may wonder, how can Jesus, 
far away in heaven, change your life? It 
is because an invisible power goes out from 
Him. That power is the Holy Spirit, and 








if we will let Him, He will turn us com- 
pletely around from following Satan, so 
that in everything we do we follow Jesus. 

Run the comb through your hair again 
so it is fully charged; then touch the ball 
with it. Pull the ball off. If you have done 
it right, the ball does not follow the comb 
any more, but keeps away from it, and the 
closer you try to get to it, the farther away 
it runs. This makes me think of some people 
I know who used to go to Sabbath school 
and church. They used to be very good, 
and the Holy Spirit worked strongly in 
their lives. But then they got tired of being 
Christians. They refused to go to Sabbath 
school any more, and now every time 
Mother or Dad or the preacher talks to 
them they get angry and walk away. 

Now for the rubber band, but first read 
Ephesians 4:30: “Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption.” 

Hook the rubber band around your 
thumbs. Pull gently, so that it stretches a 
little; then bring the thumbs together. The 
rubber band returns to its original size and 
shape. We will imagine that this is like 
committing a small sin. We grieved the 
Spirit a little, but He still loves us, and 
comes back again. 

Stretch the band wider. It still does not 
break. When you let go, it returns once 
more to its original shape. 

Now stretch it until it won’t stretch any 
more. You have come, as it were, to the 
limit of the Holy Spirit. He is still with 
you. He hasn’t left yet, and if you will 
repent, you can still have your sins for- 
given. But jerk your thumbs apart. The 
rubber band breaks. Now it no longer re- 
turns to its original shape. It was stretched 
too far. As it were, we have sinned once 
too often. The Holy Spirit has been grieved. 
He has left us, and He never comes back. 
Like the broken rubber band, we aren’t 
worth a thing. We shall be thrown out 
with the rubbish and be burned up when 
Jesus comes. 

Let us permit the Holy Spirit to lead us, 
as the comb led the little ball, and be care- 
ful never to grieve Him. 


Your friend, 


laine Wacerrel 
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BAMBI. 


By CECELIA STANLEY DERRY “ 


é ELLO BAMBI. Gimme a kiss! Tsk! Tsk! 


Tsk! Tsk! Thank you.” 

Bambi, the parakeet, was talking happily 
to himself as Deanie adjusted her hat one 
Sabbath morning. It just didn’t seem pos- 
sible that anything might go wrong with 
him, certainly not while Deanie was at 
church. But there was trouble brewing, and 
it would strike before lunch. 

Bambi was Deanie’s pet. 
Through persistent daily coach- 
ing he had been taught to say 
several short sentences. How ex- 
cited he would get when the 
family began to stir in the morn- 
ing! Hopping back and forth 
on his perch, he would say ev- 
erything in his vocabulary in a 
mixture of talk and whistling 
that produced many amusing 
combinations. 

When let out of the cage, he 
would fly excitedly from one 
person to another, alighting on 
a shoulder, an outstretched fin- 
ger, or on someone’s head, where 
he would poke an inquiring beak 
into ears and eyes. He loved to 
ride on Father's spectacles and 
investigate the screws that held 
the lenses. 

He learned to imitate Moth- 
er’s tones as she called “Deanie, 
come here,” and sometimes he 
would add firmly, “Did you hear 
me?” in exact imitation of the 
way Mother said it if Deanie 
didn’t come when she was called 


MOTYKA, FROM MONKMEYER 


When Bambi was well, he loved to fly 

out of his cage and ride on Deanie’s 

finger. But one Sabbath he suddenly 
became sick, and lay dying. 





en? 


the first time. His sharp little eyes would take 
in every movement, and it almost seemed 
that he understood what was said to him. 
Deanie blew Bambi a kiss as she went out 
the front door. “Bye, bye, Bambi,” she said. 

“Bye-bye, pretty boy. Did you hear me?” 
answered the parakeet gaily. 

But there was nothing gay about Bambi 
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SCATTERBRAINED MARILYN 


pre 


“Spring is in the air, tra-la, 
You see it everywhere, tra-la; 
Little flowers are springing up, 
Yellow as a buttercup. 
Tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la!” 


—_— sang gaily as she swished the 
suds in the dishpan one beautiful Friday 
morning. But there was nothing gay about 
Lloyd. He watched glumly from his seat 
on the kitchen stool. They were having a 
holiday because their teacher was ill. 

“Where did you ever hear that song?” he 
grumbled. “It sure is silly.” 

“Oh, I just made it up—and the tune, 
too. I think I'll be a song writer when I 
grow up,” Marilyn retorted airily. 

“Little flowers are springing up! Ha! So 
what? And let me remind you, not all 
flowers are yellow.” 

Marilyn looked at her brother in sympa- 
thetic contempt. “Don’t you really know 
what I mean? Dandelions, of course. The 
yard is full of them.” 

Lloyd snorted and said no more. He had 
an uncomfortable suspicion that soon Dad 
would be telling him to dig all those dande- 
lions up. 

“Well, if you haven't anything to do,” 
Marilyn said at last, “you might help me with 
the dishes.” 

At that Lloyd came to life. He sprang 
from the stool, grabbed his cap, and made 
for the door. “Thanks for the invitation, 
sis,” he said. “Sorry I can’t help this time, 
but Mother said I should bring in some 
wood.” Out the door he went, singing at 
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the top of his lungs, “Tra-la-la-la, tra-la-la-la!” 

No sooner had the door closed behind him 
than Mother came into the kitchen. “I am 
going over to Mrs. Miller’s,” she said. “I 
want you to watch this jam, Marilyn. I won't 
be gone long, but you will have to stir it 
often, and if it starts boiling over, turn down 
the heat.” 

Marilyn dried her hands and put the 
clean dishes away. She got a long-handled 
wooden spoon from the cabinet and began 
to stir. 

“I don’t think this jam is going to boil 
over,” she observed, “but maybe it will cook 
faster if I turn the heat up. Now, while the 
jam cooks, I think I'll read my Bible. My 
Sabbath school teacher said we should read 
a chapter every day, and I might as well 
get it done while I am waiting.” 

Taking a last look at the bubbling jam, 
she went into the living room. Curling up 
in the big chair by the window, she began 
to read. 

Halfway through the chapter she suddenly 
stopped and sniffed the air. “Oh, the jam!” 
she cried, running to the kitchen. 

But she was too late. Clouds of black 
smoke were billowing from the top of the 
stove, rising all the way to the ceiling. 

“The house is on fire,” she thought fran- 
tically, throwing open the door and fling- 
ing up the windows. She turned off the heat 
and stood panting while the draft blew the 
smoke away. What a sight met her gaze! 

The beautiful range was so covered with 
burned jam she was sure it would never look 
the same again. And what would Mother 
say! 
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Marilyn seized a knife and began scraping 
feverishly. But the jam would not come off. 
It was like rubber, and try as she would, 
she could not move it. 

And then, through the back door walked 
Mother! 

“How did this happen?” she demanded 
sternly, gazing at the sticky mess. “Didn't I 
ask you to watch the jam?” 

“Yes,” said Marilyn weakly. She didn’t 
feel like making up poetry now! “I'll clean 
it all up if you will tell me how.” 

Mother was a very patient person. “First,” 
she said, “we will have to keep the stove 
hot until the jam that boiled over is crisp. 
Then we can lift it off with a knife. But 





after that it will take a lot of rubbing with 
steel wool to get the stain off.” 
Hour after hour Marilyn slaved away on 
the stove. It was not a very exciting way to 
spend a day off from school, she reflected. 
“But it was my own fault for trying to do 
two things at once. After this I'll stick to 
one job till it’s done.” But, within an hour 
she had forgotten her good resolution. 
About the middle of the afternoon Mother 
came and helped with the cleaning job, for 
it really was a big task. Finally the stove 
looked almost as good as new again. 
“Now,” advised Mother, “if you have any- 
thing to get ready for the Sabbath, you had 
better do it now. Have you studied your les- 
son, and are your good 
shoes polished?” 
“No,” Marilyn answered. 
So she went up to her 
room and closed the door. 
Sitting down at her 
desk, she picked up a pen 
and gazed out the open 
window. Then on a sheet 
of paper she scribbled: 
“Tall white birches are 
lovely trees, 

I like the bark as much 
as their leaves; 

In spring they glisten in 
the rain, 

Their beauty brings a 
haunting pain.” 

She wasn’t quite sure 
whether the last line made 
sense or not, but it rhymed 
anyway, and sounded nice, 
so with a smile of satisfac- 
tion she folded the paper 
and put it under a pile of 
handkerchiefs in the top 
drawer of her dresser. 

An empty perfume bot- 
tle lay on its side. She took 
out the cork and sniffed. 
“Empty perfume bottles 
are so fascinating, aren’t 
they?” she exclaimed to a 
robin in the tree outside. 
But the robin To page 17 
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All afternoon Marilyn scraped 
at the burned jam that boiled 
over on the stove. It was a 
dull way to spend a holiday. 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER SEVEN: SURROUNDED BY ANGRY SAVAGES 








y YOU do not pay thirteen pounds more 
for the postage on those letters, I will 
have you put in jail,” snarled the postmaster. 

“I have already paid thirteen pounds. You 
are trying to charge me twice the lawful 
price,” objected Livingstone. 

“Thirteen British pounds or go to jail. 
Take your choice.” There was nothing Liv- 
ingstone could do about it. 

He was trying to buy supplies for his 
great journey through the middle of Africa, 
and found that the white men in Cape Town 
treated him like an enemy. They knew he 
was a friend of the Africans, and they ac- 
cused him of planning to give guns to them 
to fight the whites. They put every difficulty 
in his way they could think of. Now the 
postmaster was charging him double for 
sending some letters to England. He had to 
pay even though it cost one fourth of his 
yearly salary. These troubles were very an- 
noying at the time, but they saved him from 
being murdered, as we shall see. 
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He found one good friend, Thomas Mac- 
lear, the astronomer of the Cape Town ob- 
servatory. This good man showed him how 
to use the sextant to find his location in un- 
known places. 

It was two months before he was able to 
get away from Cape Town. His plan was to 
go first to the Kuruman mission station, then 
on to Sebituane’s village, Linyanti. After 
looking for a mission station there, he would 
go on to find a trail to the coast. 

He reached Kuruman without trouble, 
and was preparing to go on to Linyanti, 
when a wheel on the wagon broke. It was 
disgusting. One difficulty after another, it 
seemed, was keeping him back. 

Then into Kuruman came a frightened 
woman. She brought a letter from the Chris- 
tian chief Sechele saying that the Boers had 
attacked Livingstone’s mission at Kolobeng, 
killing sixty of the people, driving off the 
animals, taking the children as slaves, and 
burning the houses. Livingstone’s house was 
demolished, his books torn and scattered, 
the medicine bottles smashed, and his fur- 
niture carted off. If Livingstone had not 
been delayed at Cape Town, and if the wheel 
had not broken, he would have been killed 
by the Boers. 

The Boers were angry that Livingstone 
had escaped. They threatened that if he 
entered their country, they would chase him 
with a posse of horses and strike him to 
the ground. 

Livingstone needed Africans to help drive 
the wagons. Now panic seized them. 

Livingstone, for his part, was determined 
to go on. He wrote a friend, “I will open 
a path through the country, or perish!” 

Months went by. Then six men offered 








to go with him—for wages. The journey 
could begin. 

Livingstone followed a route that would 
keep him far from the Boers. To begin with, 
there was the usual trouble from lack of wa- 
ter in the desert. Then they came to very 
beautiful country, flat but well watered. It 
was so lovely he thought heaven could be no 
prettier. 

He found a baobab tree eighty-five feet 
in circumference. He observed ants an inch 
long which when tickled with a stick let 
@:: a powerful smell. There was another 

insect which killed the ants by waving its 
tail in the air near an ant nest. The ants 
in curiosity came to look at the waving tail, 
and the insect would open its mouth and 
gobble them up. 

Livingstone was afraid of the tsetse fly, 
one sting of which would kill the largest ox 
in a few days. This forced him to go through 
a forest where he had to cut the trees to make 
a path. 

One night, when they were in a country 
where the grass grew taller than their heads, 
a hyena came into camp and frightened the 
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Livingstone was surrounded! Angry Africans, finger- 
ing guns, threatened to shoot, and he knew the first 
shot would be fired at himself. Silently he waited. 


oxen away. After they had spent several days 
collecting them, a lion chased them away 
again. 

After nearly six months of traveling, the 
party came near to Linyanti. They found the 
river in flood and the ground for miles cov- 
ered with water. Taking one of the men, 
Livingstone set out to find a place to cross. 
For three days they walked in water up to 
their ankles, or as deep as their knees. They 
forced their way through grass with an edge 
as sharp as a razor, cutting their trousers, 
legs, and hands. Coming to a hedge of 
papyrus reeds too strong to push through, 
they were stopped till they found an open- 
ing made by a hippopotamus. One morning 
they climbed a tall tree to survey the land, 
and saw only water, water everywhere. One 
night they slept on an ant hill, the only dry 
spot. Late in the afternoon of the third day, 
with their food gone, they were anticipating 
a hungry night, when they came to an island 
inhabited by their friends, the Makatodo. 
These kind people sent messengers to Lin- 
yanti, and soon scores of Africans came down 
the river to help Livingstone on his way. 

The new chief at Linyanti was Sekeletu, 
son of Sebituane. He was as friendly as his 
father. For hundreds of miles he traveled 
with Livingstone, looking for a_ healthy 
place to build a mission station. They found 
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nothing. But what they did see made the 
missionary angry. 

A little boy was walking with his mother, 
as happy as he could be. Suddenly a strange 
man appeared. Without a word he snatched 
the little boy and made off with him. The 
boy shrieked as if his heart had broken, but 
he never came back. He was a slave. 

Another day they came across a column 
of black people tied together by a chain 
about their necks. They were on their way 
to the sea, to be sold to white men for slaves. 

Livingstone had seen slavery before. But 
the more he saw of it, the more he deter- 
mined it must end. It became the controlling 
ambition of his life. He would stir up the 
civilized countries to stamp out slavery. 

Returning to Linyanti after this excursion, 
without finding a mission station, he held 
church services regularly. Sometimes a thou- 
sand natives would be present. Preaching 
did some good, but the people had grown 
up in heathenism, and it was extremely dif- 
ficult to change them. 
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He was convinced that there was no good 
place for a mission station in that country. 
His next project was to find a way to the 
coast. 

Other European explorers starting on a 
trip through Africa would hire large num- 
bers of Africans to go with them. They 
would load themselves with food, and with 
cloth and beads to trade with the natives. 
Whenever possible they would take soldiers 
along, in case they should have to shoot 
their way out. 

Livingstone had no money for these things. 
He was making the longest trek through 
Africa that any white man had ever made. 
No European had ever been over the way 
before. But the black men loved him. 
Twenty-seven of Sekeletu’s men offered to 
go along, without pay. Livingstone had a 
few handfuls of beads. In a tin box he had 
some shirts. In another were a few biscuits. 
A third tin box contained his sextant, com- 
pass, and one or two other instruments for 


To page 19 
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THE DOGS DIDN’T BITE 
Margaret Miller, Reporting, 


“What about the dogs, Miss Blayden?” 
one of the students asked. “I don’t like dogs, 
and I’m afraid they will bite me.” 

“Don’t worry about them,” the teacher 
replied. “You are doing work for the Lord, 
and He will send His angels to shut the dogs’ 
mouths just as He sent angels to close the 
mouths of Daniel's lions.” 

“Oh, goody,” said the little girl, much 
relieved. And many of the boys relaxed too, 
glad that a girl had asked the question they 
had feared to ask. 

Anxiously the school children looked up 
at the clock. It was nearly three on a hot 
afternoon, and almost time for school to 
be out. But they had something special on 
today, and it seemed as if school never 
would be over. 

At last Miss Olive Blayden, the teacher, 
said, “All right, you may go now.” 

“Hurrah!” the children shouted, rushing 
out so quickly you might have thought they 
were going to a party, or at least to the 
swimming pool. But, no! They paused a 
moment to pick up some mysterious bundles, 
and then off they went, two by two, in dif- 
ferent directions. Let us follow them. 

A tiny six-year-old crosses the street, and 
opens the gate of a house. A huge dog, 
sitting near the door, growls ominously, deep 
in his throat. 

Little boy looks at him with a scornful 
sneer. “I’m not afraid of you,” he says, walk- 
ing past. And the dog lets him go! He 
rings the bell. “Good afternoon,” he says 
to the lady who answers, “I’m calling on 
our Appeal for Missions, and wonder if you 
would like to give something?” 

So that explains it! It was Ingathering 
they were so excited about! And how they 
did go at it, not just the first day, but many 
days, running from house to house, away 
over in Townsville, Australia. 

Miss Blayden could hardly believe what 
she saw. “We're going to raise seventy-five 
pounds,” the students said. 

“No,” said Miss Blayden. “You couldn't 
possibly raise that much. You're too young. 
Why don’t you try for just fifty pounds?” 

“No, we can make seventy-five,” and they 
did. Those eighteen church school students, 
aged between five and thirteen, went way 
past Miss Blayden’s fifty pounds and topped 
the seventy-five. The grownups in the church 











haven't stopped talking about it yet, and 
you can be sure the angels never will forget 
how many times they had to close the mouths 
of the dogs to let the Townsville JMV’s get 
to the doors safely. 


GIRL WHO COULDN’T TALK, ’ 
RAISES MINUTE MAN GOAL 


Oris J. Mills, Reporting 


It’s a thrill to raise the Minute Man goal, 
even when you can speak well. But Wanita 
Taylor, of Quincy, Michigan, can’t speak. 

Her mother wrote a poem. With the poem 
and a can, Wanita went Ingathering. She 
let people read the poem and held out the 
can to them—and when she came home she 
had gone over the goal, with nearly $25. 








Another donation goes into Henry Cowen’s 
Ingathering can. Last year, when Henry was 
eleven, he was the first Junior in his confer- 
ence to raise $130 and win the Jasper Wayne 
award. He attends New London (Connecticut) 
church school. Who will copy him this year? 
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BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 





OF DAN AND GLIDERS. 


er? 





D‘N had been reading a magazine about 
Army gliders, and the thought of being 
able to fly through space without a motor 
struck him as something most desirable. 

“If only I could build a glider,” he thought 
aloud, “I'd soar away like a bird and sail 
above the trees.” 

That night Dan presented the problem to 
his father. There was a faint smile that 
played on Father's lips, but Dan continued 
with undaunted enthusiasm. 

“And, Dad, I think if I nailed light boards 
together and covered the outside frame with 
roofing paper, I'd be able to fly.” 

“Just how do you propose to get up mo- 
mentum to start your flight?” asked Father. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” exclaimed Dan rather 
casually. “I'd jump off the steep bank near 
the end of our lot.” 

Father could restrain himself no longer, 
and chuckled audibly. 

“Well, Dad, don’t you think it would 
work?” questioned Dan with a frown. 

“No, son, I don’t think it would work, 
nor do I think a boy your age will be able to 
fly with a homemade contraption.” 
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By JAN S. DOWARD 


“But, Dad, the history book says he® 


Wright brothers were 

Dan's sentence was cut off by a call from 
the kitchen. Dinner was ready, and the dis- 
cussion could continue around the table. But, 
strange to say, it did not stop during the 
dinner hour, nor the hours after dinner, 
nor the next day. In fact, Dan thought, 
talked, and dreamed of nothing else, until 
the family was glad when enough material 
was available to begin construction on the 
project. 

Bang! bang! bang! went Dan’s hammer. 
It was slow work, but Dan’s gritting his 
teeth and not complaining when he hit his 
thumb indicated a determination to com- 
plete the seemingly impossible. It soon be- 
came the object of conversation of the other 
children in the neighborhood. In fact, sev- 
eral of the boys were thoroughly convinced 
from what Dan had said that he would be 
aloft in a matter of days. 

“How much more ya gotta do before ya 
fly?” asked Lowell, the new neighbor boy 
from South Dakota. 

“Oh, I'll be ready to fly tomorrow morn- 
ing,” promised Dan confidently. 

With a look of surprise Lowell smiled 
happily and said he would be present for the 
take-off. 

“Better come early, around eight,” said 
Dan between hammer blows, “ cause I want 
to have plenty of time in the air before 
lunch.” 

“Tl be right here to meet ya,” Lowell 
drawled. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
clear on Dan's world of adventure. It had 
been hard for him to get to sleep the night 
before, but in spite of that he didn’t feel 
tired. He was his usual buoyant self that 
morning as he bounded down the back stairs 
to the field below his house. There, gleam- 
ing in all its splendor, was the glider. The 
sun was striking at the heavy roofing paper 

















so that it shone beautifully to Dan. He was 
proud of his work, even if the machine was 
a bit heavy and he had been unable to split 
some of the boards lengthwise. It was 
equipped with two square-tipped wings that 
stretched a full twelve feet. Dan was sure 
this was enough wingspan for his weight, 
although he knew the real army gliders were 
much larger. The tail was a puzzle—it just 
did not look quite like the pictures he had 
seen of glider tails, but with a good gust 
of wind he was certain there would be no 
danger of a nose dive. Everything seemed 
in readiness—even Lowell had shown up to 
see the take-off. 

“One thing more,” thought Dan audibly. 
“I think I'd better tie a rope to the frame 
so you can pull me down when I want to 
land.” 

“Ya think that'll be necessary?” 
Lowell slowly. 

“It might not be ordinarily, but with the 
breeze this morning I want to be sure.” 

“Does yer mom know yer gonna fly?” 

“Sure she does,” Dan answered haughtily. 
“So does Dad, and they both think I can’t 
do it.” 

“Well, my ma and pa don’t think it'll work 


asked 


Dan pointed proudly to the glider, gleaming i in the sun. 
to hold the rope so you can pull me down,” 


either. They told me you were kinda foolish 
for trying so hard.” 

“Oh, that’s the way all grownups act. 
They think they know so much sometimes.” 

“But, Dan, most of the time they are 
right, don’t ya 

“If you're going to talk like that, I'll fly 
by myself. All great men had to try some 
time. Older folks don’t know everything.” 
Dan strode off to the shed for the rope, 
with Lowell at his heels. 

“Aw, Dan, I don’t believe what they say. 
Come on, let me hold the end of the rope, 
will ya?” 

“Sure, I'll let you hold the rope,” grinned 
Dan sheepishly. “I wasn’t mad at you. It’s 
just that, well, you know what I mean. 
Parents always have so much advice, they 
need to have someone show them they are 
wrong sometimes. I guess I ought to know 
about gliders—I’ve read enough about 
them.” 

The two boys walked back to the glider 
while Dan uncoiled the rope. Tying one 
end to a nail in the wing, he climbed 
into the hole in the fuselage. The plan 
was to run with the glider and jump off 

To page 19 
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he explained to Lowell. 
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GUIDE'S PATHFINDER PROJECT FOR MAY 





CAPTURE 


THE FLAG 


pPprPRutes and Pictures by DONALD PALMER 


bw fingered the blue ribbon in his belt 
loop. “If I lose this, I’m out of the game,” 
he muttered. “I hope I've learned how to 
read signals as well as I think I have. It 
would be a shame to get captured just be- 
cause I misunderstood a message.” 

He looked at his watch anxiously. It was 
1:29 P.M., almost time for the game to begin. 
For two months he had been preparing for 
this day. High in the tree above him were 
two Pathfinders with a Morse code key. 
They had a good view of the countryside, and 
were telegraphing messages to other Path- 
finders at the foot of the tree. 

Far to his back Joe could see the radio 
tower he had just helped to build, with 
his team’s flag fluttering from the top. They 
had to protect that flag at all costs. 

He was wondering what system the Red 
team had devised to protect their flag, when 
suddenly the whistle blew. It was one-thirty, 
time to move forward. The Pathfinders in 
the tree reported all clear in front, and Joe 
inched his way carefully toward the Red 
tower. But it wasn’t as easy as he had hoped. 

A series of three clumps of trees pro- 
tected the approach to the Red tower, and 
behind each clump was a team of signalers, 
relaying back and forth any significant in- 
formation that was reported to them by 
their scouts. 

To make a long story short, the older boys 
of the Glendale, California, Pathfinder Club 
spent an exciting four hours one Sunday 
playing Capture the Flag, with a few refine- 
ments that turned it into a game of real skill. 

These were some of their rules: 

1. The hours between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. 
were used by both teams for setting up and 
trying out their communications (and for 
eating). 

2. Each team was to build a radio tower 
with lashing, twenty feet high, with a flag 
on top of it. 
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3. At 1:15 scouts could be sent out. 

4. 1:30 was zero hour, time for the game 
to begin. 

5. The game was to close at exactly 3 P.M. 

6. One point was given for each ribbon 
captured and ten points for capturing the 
other team’s flag. 

7. No one was allowed outside the bound- 
aries. 

8. Ribbons that were captured were given 
to the team leaders, so that they would know 
how many Pathfinders were still in the game. 

9. Each team was allowed to capture the 
other team’s equipment. 

10. Captured Pathfinders were taken to 
an area where other games had been planned. 

11. Exchange of prisoners was permitted, 
if both sides agreed. 

Rough play is not permitted in the game. 
The fun comes from the ability of the Path- 
finders to perform various skills—tower 
building, rope lashing, semaphore, wig-wag, 
arm, and Morse code signaling, and stalking 
and concealment. Anyone who gets rough 
is automatically out. 

Oh, yes, the Red team captured the Blue 
flag and won the game. 

Ask your counselors to help you plan a 
game like this for your club. Or perhaps you 
could play against another club. 


1. Pathfinders get last-minute instructions before 
the game begins. 2. Building the tower. The boys 
are lashing the three poles together at the top. 
3. On guard. Who can tell what might be sneaking 
through that tall grass?’ Two members of the team 
crouch in partial concealment, ready to rush to the 
defense of their flag. 4. The Red team’s semaphore 
squad relaying a message up front. 5. Blue observ- 
ers high in tree use Morse code signaler to keep 
Pathfinders on the ground informed about what is 
going on around them. 6. Pathfinders on the ground 
receiving messages from treetop observers. 7. This 
is the climax. The Red team has outmaneuvered the 
Blues, and make the final dash to capture Blue flag. 





























BIRDS THAT EAT ANIMALS 


en? 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering the requirements: 34. What flight habit of the sparrow hawk distinguishes 


it from all other kinds of its size? b. H 


does the sparrow hawk carry its food? 


c. Of what does its food consist chiefly? 4a. Name two birds that are expert at soar- 
ing. 5b. Name two or more birds in your locality that feed chiefly on the ground. 


MV HONOR EAKS and claws are im- 
portant items to look 

at in noting differences in 

birds. The group we will 

as ae study now all have hooked 


beaks and sharp, curved 
claws, quite different from 
those of the ducks. 

Perhaps the hawks most commonly seen 
are the large buzzard hawks like the red- 
tail, swainson, broadwing, and others. These 
hawks are usually seen sailing slowly over 
the fields or perched on a tree or telephone 
pole. They are often blamed for catching 
chickens, but they are really harmless, and 
do a lot of good to farmers, since they live 
on mice and ground squirrels. 

Another hawk with similar hunting habits 
is the marsh hawk. It can easily be recog- 
nized by the large white patch that shows 
above its tail in flight. It flies low over 
the fields looking for mice, and normally 
it nests on the ground in marshes. 

The hawks that really do the damage 
for which the others are blamed are the 
goshawk and his two smaller cousins, the 
cooper and sharp-shinned hawks. These have 
long banded tails and short, broad wings. 
They hide in dense woods, dart like a flash 
after a grouse, songbird, or chicken, then 
disappear and leave the blame to the peace- 
ful large hawk sitting in plain sight on a 
dry stub. 

Eagles are actually large hawks. The 
golden eagle spends most of his time on 
open plains or mountains looking for mar- 
mots and ground squirrels. The bald eagle 
is common along the ocean and large lakes, 
for he feeds largely upon fish. Fish hawks 
are long-winged, white-bellied hawks that 
dive into the water to catch fish for food. 
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The sparrow hawk is the commonest fal- 
con in America. Falcons are small hawks 
with long, narrow wings. Rich men used 
to use them in hunting many years ago. 
Duck hawks and pigeon hawks are also fal- 
cons, but they do not have the reddish brown 
feathers on the back and the tail. Sparrow 
hawks are able to hover, that is, stay in 
one spot in the air while fanning their 
wings as hummingbirds do. They do this 
to watch closely the earth below for grass- 
hoppers or mice, which they catch and carry 
in their talons. In late summer the sparrow 
hawk lives almost entirely on grasshoppers, 
though earlier in the year it has been found 
robbing birds’ nests of young ones. 

Vultures, too, are related to the hawk 
family. These are large, black birds with 
naked heads such as turkeys have. The tur- 
key vulture has a red head, and the black 
vulture has a black head. They soar on 
motionless wings in the warm summer sky 
and live on dead animals which they see 
with their very keen eyes. 

The nighthawk might be mentioned here 
because of its name, but it is not a true 
hawk. It belongs to the whippoorwill family 
and lives on insects that it catches in its 
large, bristle-fringed mouth. This bird is 
just as common near cities as in the country, 
and lays its eggs on bare gravel, sometimes 
on the roof of an office building. It sits 
lengthwise on a limb instead of crosswise 
as most other birds do. 

The owls are not related to the hawks, 
but they do have similar feeding habits, as 
is shown by their bills and claws. Most of 
them have large eyes and hunt at night. 
The large owls hoot, but many of the smaller 
ones produce soft, musical whistles with a 
tremulous effect. 











The great horned owl and the snowy owl 
are the largest of the group and the only 
ones likely to do much damage to poultry 
or game birds. Their soft, down-covered 
feathers enable them to fly noiselessly and 
thus surprise their victims. 

Barn owls with heart-shaped white faces 
and spotted fronts live around farm build- 
ings and bell towers and earn their lodging 
by catching mice. Another of the several 
medium-sized owls is the short-eared owl, 
which is different from the others in that 
it does most of its hunting during the day. 
This is also true of the hawk owl, a northern 
bird not often seen in the United States. 
Long-eared owls are narrow birds that sit 
up straight and hold their ear tufts straight 
up. Barred owls are common to the central 
and eastern States. They often fluff out their 
feathers when calling, to make themselves 
appear abnormally large. 

Among the smaller owls the screech owl is 
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probably best known. Whoever gave it its 
name used poor judgment, for its call is 
very musical and far from a screech. These 
little birds are great mousers, and usually 
nest in hollow limbs or woodpecker holes. 
It is the only small owl with ear tufts. The 
saw-whet and pygmy owls are still smaller, 
and the elf owl of the giant cactus deserts 
is only sparrow size. All of these little fel- 
lows are courageous fighters. They kill much 
vermin. 

The most peculiar owl of all is probably 
the one that lives in a hole in the ground. 
The burrowing owl of the West is a long- 
legged little fellow often seen sunning him- 
self on the mound of a ground squirrel or 
prairie dog den. He actually does not do 
any burrowing himself, but he lives in bur- 
rows, and seems to enjoy the home prepared 
for him. 

It might be in order to mention the game 
birds here. Most of them are chickenlike in 
appearance and feeding 
habits. Among them are 
the brilliant, long-tailed 
pheasant imported from 
China, the many differ- 
ent kinds of quails, bob- 
whites and _partridges, 
the grouse and prairie 
hens, and the large 
wild turkey. There are 
also several different 
species of doves across 
the country, many of 
which, including the ex- 
tinct passenger pigeon, 
have been or are hunted 
as game birds. All these 
have feet adapted to 
scratching in the 
ground, and their bills 
are short and stout. 
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They live on grains, 
weed seeds, vegetables, 
and fruits, as well as 
insects. 

How did the turkey 
get its name? When it 
was taken from Amer- 
ica to Europe in 1498, 
people thought it was 
the same as the turkey 
cock, a bird which had 
been brought to Europe 
from Africa through 
the country of Turkey. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE AUTHOR 


H RED-TAILED 
HAWK 





Witt flock one can put a soft furlike 
covering on figurines and many other 
objects. Flock is made from very tiny strings 
or fibers of rayon, cotton, or other sub- 
stances. It can be bought in many different 
colors, and varies in fiber length and texture. 
It can usually be obtained from hobby stores 
or craft supply houses. If you have any dif- 
ficulty in getting flock and flock glue, you 
may write to me at 305. Mariposa Avenue, 
Mountain View, California, for information 
on where to obtain them. 

The process of flocking consists of two 
principal steps, namely, putting on flock 
glue and then putting on the flock. The glue, 
or flock adhesive, should be about the same 
color as the flock. The glue is usually put 
on with a brush, but there are a number 
of ways to put on the flock. 

To make our explanation clearer we will 
tell you how to flock a small figurine such 
as, for instance, a little squirrel. We can 
flock him either gray, brown, or russet. Let 
us give him a nice coat of gray fur. It will 
be best to paint in the eyes, nose, et cetera, 
with tempera first. See Figure 1. Paint in 
only the parts that you do not want fuzzy. 
The parts of the figurine to be flocked will 
not need to be painted with tempera. When 
the painting is finished, give the entire 
figurine one or two coats of figurine gloss 
as directed in last week’s GUIDE. This will 
seal the surface so the glue will stay wet long 
enough to give you time to apply the flock. 

While the gloss is drying, get something 
to catch the flock that does not stick to the 
figurine. A box cover will do. Also have 
your gray flock, gray flock glue, and a small 
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How to Flock 
FIGURINES 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 
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brush ready. If the figurine is small and has 
a base or other part that is not to be flocked, 
it will be easy to flock by hand. With a small 
round brush spread the glue over all the 
figure except where no flock is wanted. Put 
on a fairly thick, even coat. Then holding 
the glued figurine over the cardboard cover, 
sprinkle flock all over it with the other 
hand. See Figure 2. 

Shake the figurine in every direction while 
sprinkling on the flock. Then shake off the 
loose flock. Immediately sprinkle on flock 
again and shake off the excess. This should 
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be repeated about twice more to be sure 
there is a good coat of flock on the figurine. 
The flock left over in the box may of course 
be used again. 

In flocking, the principal thing is to put 
on plenty of glue and plenty of flock. If 
bare spots occur, it is possible to patch them 
up if great care is taken. Apply glue to the 
bare spots and then sprinkle on plenty of 
flock. Where the new flock joins that which 
is already on, gently pat the edges with your 
finger. This is to make the edges merge 
so they cannot be seen. All this should be 
done while the glue is still wet. 

If the figurine is large, it will be necessary 
to do only parts of it at a time. Pick out 
areas of the figure where it will be easy to 


join the flocked edges. On large figurines it 
is best to use a flock gun. Put flock of the 
desired color in the flock gun before putting 
glue on the figurine. As in the foregoing 
example, it is best to paint in the parts not 
to be flocked and then glaze the whole figur- 
ine before flocking. It is helpful, also, to put 
the figurine on a little turntable. Paint on the 
glue and immediately spray on the flock with 
the gun. See Figure 3. Keep on spraying the 
flock, since the first will tend to sink into 
the glue. The main thing is to keep on 
spraying long enough. The flock that does 
not stick can be swept or brushed up later. 
If bare spots occur, patch them up at once. 

There are other methods of flocking, some 
of which will be given next week. 








Scatterbrained Marilyn 
From page 5 


didn’t seem interested, and flew off for a 
worm, so she went back to talking to her- 
self. “I guess I'll start collecting them,” she 
decided. 

She put the cork back in the bottle and 
placed it beside the handkerchiefs and closed 
the drawer again. She got out her good shoes 
and laid her Sabbath School Quarterly on 
the bed. Dreamily she opened it to the les- 
son and read one paragraph. 

“Oh,” she gasped suddenly. “Last Sabbath 
a button fell off my pale blue dress, and I 
haven't put it on yet.” Dropping the Quar- 
terly, she jumped up, got the dress, and 
put it on the bed. She found a needle, thread, 
thimble, scissors, and the button. Bringing 
these over to the bed, she saw the open 
Bible and remembered she still hadn't fin- 
ished the lesson study. So she stopped work 
on the button and looked up scriptures for 
a couple of questions instead. 

She hadn't finished the lesson study when 
her mind wandered to the shoes. “I wonder 
if there is any shoe polish,” she thought. 
She looked out of the window. A couple 
of birds were carrying on a noisy conversa- 
tion. 

Marilyn laughed. “I wonder what they 
are talking about?” She did another ques- 
tion on the lesson. 

“Marilyn!” It was Mother calling from 
the foot of the stairs. “Come now and peel 
the potatoes for supper.” Marilyn laid down 
the Bible and ran to do what Mother said. 

Supper was over and the sun had dropped 


from sight, leaving only a faint blush in the 
western sky, when Marilyn returned to her 
room. 

“Day is dying in the west,” she hummed 
happily. “Heav’n is touching She 
stopped in dismay at the sight that greeted 
her eyes. There on the floor were her best 
shoes, still muddy from last Sabbath. On her 
bed lay the needle, the thread, and the thim- 
ble, silent reminders of the button she had 
meant to sew on but hadn't. 

She settled herself slowly on the bed. Sab- 
bath had begun, and she was not ready, be- 
cause she had wasted so much time going 
from one job to another instead of concen- 
trating on one thing till it was finished. Dis- 
couraged with herself, she slipped to her 
knees and sobbed, “Dear Jesus, please for- 
give me.” 

In church next morning she listened in- 
tently to the minister's sermon. It seemed 
he was preaching right at her. His text was 
Ecclesiastes 3:1: “To every thing there is 
a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven.” 

At the dinner table she was quiet for a 
long time. At last she spoke. “I want to tell 
all of you that I got a lot of good out of 
the morning’s sermon.” 

“Oh, did you?” asked Father. 

“Yes,” Marilyn answered. “I decided that 
since there is a time to every purpose under 
heaven, I would get along better if I re- 
membered that. After this I am going to 
do things at the proper time.” 

“Good for you, sis,” said Lloyd with a 
wink. “Who knows, perhaps there’s even a 
time to write poetry!” 
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Of Dan and Gliders 
From page 11 


the embankment so the wind could catch it. 

“When I get enough altitude I'll bank it 
to the right and circle around the house. 
Then you run and tell Mom I’m up in the 
air. 

“How about the rope?” asked Lowell with 
a frown. “I can’t hang onto it while yer fly- 
ing all over the place.” 

Dan scratched his head. 

“Well, I tell you what. I'll take the rope 
with me and drop one end to you when I’m 
ready to come down. I can steer the glider 
by leaning so you can stay near our place 
while I fly. Then I'll be back to drop your 
end of the rope.” 

With a nod from Lowell all was ready. 
Dan lifted the glider as best he could and 
walked back about thirty feet from the em- 
bankment. Lowell laughed. 

“Ya look like a walking airplane.” 

“Well, I won't for long,” shouted Dan as 
he ran pell-mell toward the road. 

With a mighty leap he left the solid 
ground above—only to land on even more 
solid ground below. What actually happened 
is difficult to describe, but one thing is cer- 
tain—Dan was not in the air. Nor was the 
glider, for on the road six feet below the 
bank was a heap of roofing paper, loose 
lumber, tangled rope, and last of all a much 
wiser Dan. 

(There will be another Mischievous Dan 
story in a few weeks. Watch for it.) 


Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


finding the way. He also had a Bible, and 
a diary, in which he made detailed and highly 
interesting notes of everything that hap- 
pened. Besides these he had five guns, the 
ammunition for which he divided among 
the tin boxes in case one of them was lost. 
And that was about all! 

Sekeletu gave him some tusks to sell at 
the coast, and came to see him off. It was 
November 11, 1853. The journey would take 
till May 31, 1854. Livingstone was walking 
into the unknown again. 

All went well for a month or so. They 
were in Sekeletu’s country, and he sent or- 
ders that all the villages were to supply Liv- 
ingstone with food. They often had more 


than they could eat. The plains on both sides 
of the river were full of wild animals, and 
it was easy to shoot them. The Africans ad- 
mired Livingstone’s marksmanship. They 
couldn't hit a target! They were convinced 
that Livingstone had a special medicine that 
made him able to shoot straight, and begged 
him to give them some. Again and again 
he told them he hadn’t any, but they never 
believed him. 

It was fun riding up the river in the 
canoes. The sun glared down from a clear 
sky. Shielded by an umbrella, Livingstone en- 
joyed watching the birds and animals along 
the banks. He saw a pelican wait a long 
time for a fish, then diving, catch it in its 
large beak. As it flew away a fish hawk 
suddenly swooped down, making a lot of 
noise. The pelican opened his beak to protest 
—and the hawk stuck his beak into the 
open mouth and pulled out the fish. 

Where the water was deep enough there 
were many hippopotamuses. They would 
stand completely covered with water, from 
time to time pushing up their noses for a 
breath of air. The water was too deep for the 
babies, so they stood on their mother’s head. 


After several weeks of traveling they came 
to the end of Sekeletu’s country, and entered 
the country of new tribes, where they had 
no friends. They left behind the plains with 
the abundant game, and for food now had 
to depend on the generosity of the villages 
they came to. Sometimes the chiefs were 
friendly; very often they were not, and Liv- 
ingstone went hungry. 

They entered forests. After the hot glare 
of the desert it was refreshing to feel the 
cool shade and to see the tall trees arching 
overhead. Here and there were beautiful 
meadows with streams running through. 

Then the rains began. How it rained! All 
day and all night, day after day. At first 
they were glad, it was so different from the 
dry plain. But the rain hardly ever stopped. 
It rained all day; it rained all night; and 
toward dawn it rained harder than ever. 
They walked miles in water ankle deep; 
they waded through rivers two or three times 
a day; and when it wasn’t raining, water 
fell on them from the trees above. Living- 
stone’s clothes were soaked. Time and again 
he lay down at night in wet clothes, wrapped 
in a wet blanket, lying on wet ground. 

It is no wonder that he suffered from 
fever. On this trip he endured thirty-one 
attacks. At first there would be chills and 
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fever for several hours. Then he would break 
out in tremendous perspiration, which would 
drench his clothing. When the attack was 
over he would be weak, sometimes for days. 
He was often too dizzy to stand up. 

One chief, Shinte, was most friendly. He 
gave Livingstone food, even visited him in 
his tent. Livingstone stayed at his village sev- 
eral days, trying to get over another attack 
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of fever. One night Shinte offered Living- 
stone a ten-year-old girl to be his slave. 
Livingstone said he didn’t want a slave. 
Shinte didn’t understand, and thought Liv- 
ingstone objected because this girl was too 
small. He called for another, about six inches 
taller. Still Livingstone refused. “You are a 
great man,” said Shinte. “You should have 
a slave girl to fetch water for you.” Living- 
stone told him that he had four children of 
his own, and did not want anyone to take 
them from him and give them to someone 
else to be their slaves, so he would not take 
this girl. 

Later on, crossing a river, Livingstone’s ox 
threw him into the water. The servants knew 
how sick he was. They feared he was about 
to drown. Frantically they dived into the 
water to rescue him, but in spite of the fever 
he swam to shore before they reached him. 

They had not known he could swim. This 
new accomplishment made them very proud. 
Not long afterward, as they came to a river, 
some Africans warned them that they could 
not get across. “We will get across all right,” 
the servants replied. “Our white man can 
swim.” 

The farther they went, the more slavery 
they saw. In one place a man had a line 
of women chained together cultivating his 
garden. It was the first time Livingstone’s 
companions had seen slaves in chains. They 
were horrified. In disgust they said, “They 
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are not men” (meaning, they are beasts) 
“who treat their children so.” 

Although some of the chiefs were friendly, 
the farther Livingstone traveled, the more 
unfriendly they became. On the fourth of 
March he came to a village of the Chiboque 
Africans. Being very hungry, Livingstone 
asked his men to kill one of their oxen for 
food. To show he wanted to be friendly, 
he sent a portion of the ox to the chief of 
the village, with a kind message. 

The chief should have sent a present of 
food in return. All he actually sent was a 
promise of food. Next morning he sent a 
little flour, and demanded that Livingstone 
give him either a man, an ox, or a gun, or 
he would see to it that he traveled no far- 
ther. Livingstone sent back word that he 
could not give any of these things. 

About the middle of the day a large group 
of the Chiboque came out to Livingstone’s 
camp. The young men surrounded his party, 
brandishing spears, swords, knives, and guns. 
Some pointed their guns at Livingstone. 

Livingstone’s men grabbed their javelins 
and stood on the defensive. What would hap- 
pen now? 

Livingstone was sitting on his camp stool. 
He continued sitting there, his double bar- 
relled gun across his knees. “Please sit down,” 
he said to the Chiboque chief. This wasn’t 
what the chief had expected to do, but taken 
by surprise, he and his counselors obediently 
sat down on the ground. 

“What crime have we committed, that 
you come at us with your spears this way?” 
Livingstone asked calmly. 

“This morning one of your men spat, 
and a little drop fell on the leg of one of my 
men. So now you must give us an ox, a 
gun, or a man.” 

Livingstone turned to the accused servant. 
“Did you spit at this man?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “But it was a mistake. 
I had just given the man a piece of meat 
to show I wanted to be friendly; and I wiped 
it off right away.” 

Livingstone turned back to the chief. “I 
cannot give you one of my men. They are 
not slaves. They are all free men. We are 
all ready to die rather than give up one 
of our number.” 

“Then you must give us a gun.” 

“No, I cannot give you a gun.” 

Livingstone’s men were afraid. “Give the 
chief something,” they begged. Livingstone 
handed over a shirt. The Chiboque saw they 
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were winning, and shouted for more. Liv- 
ingstone gave them a handful of beads. 
“More, more,” the Chiboque shouted. They 
rushed at the little party, waving their 
spears and swords. Livingstone added a large 
handkerchief. “Not enough. We want more 
than that.” One warrior charged Livingstone 
from behind with his sword. Quickly Liv- 
ingstone pushed the muzzle of his gun at 
the young man’s nose. 

“Please tell this man to stay away,” he said 
to the chief. 

“Get back,” ordered the chief. 

Livingstone knew his men had been well 
trained by Sebituane, and he was sure they 
could fight off these warriors. While he was 
talking his men had quietly surrounded the 
sitting chief, but Livingstone didn’t want 
to spill any blood. The situation was going 
from bad to worse. Finally Livingstone said, 
“I see that nothing we offer to do will sat- 
isfy you. It is evident that you are the ones 
who want to fight. All we want to do is to 
pass by you peaceably. You must begin the 
fight first, and bear the guilt before God. 
We will not fight till you strike the first 
blow.” 

The younger warriors were fingering their 
guns. Livingstone knew that the first shot 
would be fired at himself. 

He waited in silence. 

(To be continued) 





Bambi 
From page 3 


when Deanie came home from church. 
Mother noticed it first. Bambi was huddled 
in a corner on the floor of his cage! His 
wings were drooped, his eyes were closed, 
and he was teetering weakly on legs that 
could scarcely hold him up. 

“What's the matter, Bambi?” questioned 
Mother. Deanie came on the run. 

“P-r-e-t-t-y b-o-y,” croaked Bambi. 
“P-r-e-t-t-y b-o-y.” 

Reaching her hand into the cage, Mother 


drew him out, but instead of making his 
usual swift and graceful flight, Bambi flut- 
tered feebly and landed in a ruffled heap 
on the floor behind the kitchen stove. 

“Bambi, O my Bambi,” sobbed Deanie. 
“Please don’t die.” 

Mother picked him up, stroking him 
gently and talking to him. But all he could 
do was gasp “P-r-e-t-t-y b-o-y.” Not knowing 
what else to do, Mother placed him tenderly 
in the cage, covered it, and set it in the den, 
where it was nice and warm. 

Deanie had disappeared. Hearing her 
voice, Mother tiptoed to the bedroom door 
to find her on her knees sobbing, “Dear 
Jesus, please don’t let Bambi die. Please, 
please make him well again.” And Mother 
with bowed head added her prayer that their 
little pet would recover. 

It was a quiet Sabbath dinner. Usually 
enlivened by Bambi’s chatter, today the meal 
was eaten almost in silence. Who could be 
happy when her favorite pet might be dy- 
ing? 

Later that afternoon Mother went to the 
cage to see how Bambi was getting on. There 
had been no sound from him for some time 
now, and Mother reasoned that if he was 
dead, they might as well find out about it as 
soon as possible. She lifted the cloth fearfully. 

“Pretty boy, pretty boy. Give me a kiss,” 
said the parakeet. He was sitting on his 
perch, calling loudly. “Deanie, come here. 
Deanie, did you hear me?” 

Deanie had heard, and bounded in from 
the next room. 

“Mother,” she said, laughing all over, “he’s 
all right, isn’t he? Jesus made him well 
again. Quick, we must go and thank Him.” 

Away went Deanie to kneel by her bed 
once more, and this time she prayed a prayer 
of thankfulness that her pretty little Bambi 
was safe. Several weeks have passed since 
that Sabbath, but Bambi is still well and 
happily chattering, “Hello, Bambi. Give me 
a kiss! tsk! tsk! tsk! tsk! Thank you!” 
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AY STUDY OF THE 
SCHOOL LESSON 








Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


VI—Love Is the Greatest of All 


(MAY 8) 


Lesson Texts: 
Romans 5:7, 8. 


Memory Verse: “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal” (1 Corinthians 13:1). 

Guiding Thought 

“No matter how high the profession, he whose 
heart is not filled with love for God and his 
fellow-men, is not a true disciple of Christ. 
Though he should possess great faith, and have 
power even to work miracles, yet without love his 
faith would be worthless. He might display great 
liberality; but should he, from some other motive 
than genuine love, bestow all his goods to feed 
the poor, the act would not commend him to the 
favor of God. In his zeal he might even meet a 
martyr’s death, yet if not actuated by love, he 
would be regarded by God as a deluded enthusi- 
ast or an ambitious hypocrite."—The Acts of the 
Apostles, pp. 318, 319. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


Greater Than Prophecy 


1. In the chapter of the New Testament 
known as the “love chapter,” or “love psalm,” 
Paul writes about the quality we should most 
earnestly seek for. In the King James Version 
of the Bible it is called charity, in other versions 
it is called love. Paul shows that however great 
the other spiritual gifts we may have, if they 
are not inspired by true love they are useless 
in the sight of God. What gift does he first 
mention as being useless without charity? (1 
Cor. 13:1.) 


NOTE.—'‘The apostle declared that the most 
scholarly and eloquent message that can be given 
in human or angelic speech without the motivat- 
ing power of love is as unpleasant as a ‘noisy gong 
or a clanging cymbal.’ (Moffatt.) A gong pro- 
duces a pleasant tone but is without musical 
melody. Cymbals make their contribution to the 
orchestra by the striking together of two brass 
plates, producing a tinkling and rather inharmo- 
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1 Corinthians 13:1-3; 14:1; 


nious sound. These clanging sounds are not un- 
pleasant when properly used in connection with 
other instruments in a band or orchestra, but 
when used separately are very unmelodious.”— 
TAYLOR G. BUNCH, Love, p. 44. 

“Talents, learning, and eloquence, without this 
heavenly attribute, will be as meaningless as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’—Testi- 
monies, vol. 5, p. 169. 

2. Paul wrote much about the gift of proph- 
ecy. What does it do for the church? (1 Cor. 
14:4.) 

3. Of what worth is the gift of prophecy if 
unaccompanied by charity? (1 Cor. 13:2.) 

ASSIGNMENT 3 
Greater Than Knowledge and Wisdom 

4. In the same verse (1 Cor. 13:2), what does 
Paul say about the gift of being able to under- 
stand mysteries and possess knowledge? 

5. How essential is knowledge to the Chris- 
tian? (Hosea 4:6, first part.) 

6. Solomon wrote much about the need for 
acquiring knowledge and wisdom. “Wisdom is 
the principal thing,” he wrote in Proverbs 4:7; 
“therefore get wisdom: and with all thy getting 
get understanding.” 

What does Solomon say is the beginning of 
wisdom, and what is understanding? (Prov. 
9:10.) 

NOTE.—'The youngest child who loves and 
fears God is greater in His sight than the most 
talented and learned man who neglects the matter 
of personal salvation. The youth who consecrate 
their hearts and lives to God are placing them- 
selves in connection with the Fountain of all 
wisdom and_ excellence.’—Messages to Young 
People, p. 190. 

ASSIGNMENT 4 
Greater Than Faith 


7. What illustration did Jesus use to show 
how powerful faith is? (Matt. 17:20.) 

8. How necessary is faith to the one who 
wants to please God? (Heb. 11:6.) 

9. What can faith without love accomplish? 
What only can make faith a working power? 
(1 Cor. 13:2, last part; Gal. 5:6.) 

















NoTE.—'Where there is not only a belief in 
God's word, but a submission of the will to Him; 
where the heart is yielded to Him, the affections 
fixed upon Him, there is faith,—faith that works 
by love, and purifies the soul. Through this faith 
the heart is renewed in the image of God.’— 
Steps to Christ, p. 68. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Greater Than Sacrifice 

10. What sacrifices are useless unless prompted 
by love? (1 Cor. 13:3.) 

NoTE.—‘“He {the Christian} might display 
great liberality, but should he from some other 
motive than genuine love bestow all his goods 

a to feed the poor, the act would not commend him 
to the favor of God. In his zeal he might even 
meet a martyr’s death, yet if destitute of the gold 
of love, he would be regarded by God as a de- 
luded enthusiast or an ambitious hypocrite.”— 
Testimonies, vol. 5, p. 168. 

11. What kind of giving did Christ condemn, 
and what kind did He commend? (Matt. 6:1-4.) 

NOTE.—'We are to give in sincerity, not to 
make a show of our good deeds, but from pity 
and love to the suffering ones.’—Thoughts From 
the Mount of Blessing, p. 121. 

“A rich Boston woman was dragged very un- 
willingly one day to see a poor widow who was 
sick. The rich woman was shocked. She did not 
care for the widow, but she did not like to see 
suffering. So she said, ‘I shall order the charity 
organization to come and help you.’ 

“But the widow spoke up, ‘Thank you, ma’am, 
but although I am poor, I cannot take charity.’ 

““But,’ said the rich woman, ‘you have just 
told me that your neighbors help you; you take 
things from them.’ 

“Yes, but that is not charity. They are friends. 
They care. They know that if they needed help, 
I would do the same for them.’ 

“This woman, poor as she was, measured giving 
by the heart of the giver. Gifts from a loving 
heart are welcome; from a cold heart they mean 
nothing. Jesus measured the gift by the heart.’”’— 
Five Thousand Best Modern Illustrations, p. 293. 





ASSIGNMENT 6 
God’s Greatest Gift 


12. After describing what true love means, 
what does Paul tell us to do? (1 Cor. 14:1.) 


NOTE.—“Love to man is the earthward mani- 
festation of the love of God. It was to implant 
this love, to make us children of one family, that 
the King of Glory became one with us. And 
when His parting words are fulfilled, ‘Love one 
another, as I have loved you,’ when we love the 
world as He has loved it, then for us His mission 
is accomplished. We are fitted for heaven, for 
we have heaven in our hearts.”"—The Desire of 
Ages (1937 ed.), p. 641 

13. Of what is love a fruit? (Gal. 5:22.) 


NOTE.—Love is the fruit that ripens in the 
life when we abide in Christ through prayer and 
study of His Word. 


14. How did Christ demonstrate the kind of 
love that Paul describes in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians? (Rom. 5:7, 8.) 


NOoTE.—‘The loveliness of the character of 
Christ will be seen in His followers. It was His 
delight to do the will of God. Love to God, zeal 
for His glory, was the controlling power in our 
Saviour’s life. Love beautified and ennobled all 
His actions.’ —Steps to Christ, pp. 63, 64 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


A story is told in the Reader’s Digest for June, 
1953, page 131, that illustrates the strong influ- 
ence of love. Forty years ago a professor in a 
well-known university assigned some of his gradu- 
ate students to visit the slums of a certain city and 
single out two hundred boys. They were to find 
out all they could about their background, and 
make an estimate of the prospects of each in the 
light of his home and environment. The students 
estimated that because of the appalling moral 
conditions in the area, 90 per cent of these boys 
would spend part of their lives in penitentiaries. 

Twenty-five years later another group of gradu- 
ate students was delegated to check up on those 
boys, now grown men. Not all were traceable, 
but the researchers were surprised to find that of 
the 180 who were, only four had been obliged 
to spend time in penitentiaries. Each man was 
carefully questioned. The students were eager to 
find how it could be that boys with such an ap- 
palling environment could turn out so well. 
Nearly every one mentioned a teacher who had 
influenced him. It turned out to be the same 
teacher in practically every case. The students 
then found this teacher, who was living in a 
home for retired teachers. They asked her how she 
had been able to influence these boys from a slum 
neighborhood so that the majority of them grew 
up to be self-supporting and respected. 

To the surprise of the questioners, the teacher 
did not launch into an explanation of a pet theory. 
She had no philosophy, but as she reminisced, they 
heard her say, as if to herself, “I loved those 
bovs 

Not faith in them, not works of charity for 
them, not clever teaching methods—though these 
might have been hers—but her love for these 
boys had set their lives in the right mold. 
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Nanook, the Polar Bear, No. 4 By Harry Baerg 











1. During the winter Nanook lived mostly by catch- 
ing the small ringed seals that he found by their 
breathing holes. He waited till they came up to 
sleep, then sneaked up and caught them. 2. Several 
years passed. One spring when he was five years 








4. It was while the bears were gathered around the 
whale that Nanook met a young female polar bear. 
He became fond of her, but in the way of these 
bears, they did not stay together long. 5. Nanook 
soon left her and followed the large flocks of harp 








7. The journey back north was not so easy, for 
Nanook had to travel over land. The ocean current 
offered only a one-way ticket. The bear swam across 
inlets, but much of the way it was shorter and 
faster on land. 8. As he was crossing over some hills 
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old he caught an interesting scent in the wind. 
3. Following it, he discovered a large whale carcass 
that had been washed ashore. Several other bears 
and arctic foxes were there already, and he joined 
them. Bears hunt alone, but here was enough for all. 








seals that migrated down the coast of Labrador. He 
sailed along on an ice cake in the ocean current. 6. 
It was a leisurely trip, and the big bear fed well, 
for there were thousands of seals all around him. 
They lived on fish, and he in turn fed on them. 








to go around a village, an eskimo shot at him and 
wounded him. 9. He was glad to get away from the 
warm south and back to the free northland that he 
loved. With his warm coat he did not mind the cold. 
In the dark winter he hunted by the northern lights. 





